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EXPLORATION OF THE MOUND CITY GROUP, 
ROSS COUNTY, OHIO 

By WILLIAM C. MILLS 

Introductory Note 

PROBABLY no other American prehistoric earthwork has 
excited so great a degree of historic interest as the so-called 
Mound City Group of Ross County, Ohio. Certainly, 
from the prehistoric viewpoint, it stands unsurpassed. 

Through the partial examination of the group, in 1846, by 
Squier and Davis, and the publication of the report in Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, archaeological circles 
throughout the world have been made acquainted with their 
remarkable finds and conclusions. So striking, indeed, were 
these results and so widespread the circulation of the report, 
published by the Smithsonian Institution, that Ancient Menu- 
ments became, and has remained to many persons, a classic con- 
tribution to knowledge of the great mound-building cultures of 
prehistoric American peoples. For many years the Mound City 
Group and its contents continued to be considered as the ne plus 
ultra of mound-builder achievement, and while subsequent 
explorers looked upon Squier and Davis's accomplishment as 
something to be striven for, there was in many quarters a feeling 
that the Mound City ''finds" would never be equalled, much less 
surpassed. This sentiment was voiced by no less a personage than 
the late Professor Frederick W. Putnam, dean of American 
archaeologists, when, in a conversation regarding archaeological 
exploration in Ohio, he declared to the writer that, in his opinion, 
the Mound City finds would continue to stand as unique. A 
few years later, at the very time when this Society's survey was 
removing from the Tremper Mound, in Scioto County, a collec- 
tion of specimens which not only duplicated the finest artifacts 
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taken from the Mound City Group, but actually excelled them 
both as to quality and numbers, work was brought to a halt 
momentarily by the arrival of a telegram. This telegram brought 
the sad news of Professor Putnam's death. That he did not live 
to learn of the Tremper find which, even in his great optimism, 
he was unable to foresee, will always remain a matter of regret 
to the writer. The possibilities of archaeological research in 
Ohio had been underestimated. 

The rich finds of the Tremper Mound naturally were most 
gratifying, particularly as the Mound City specimens had been 
taken out of this country, their loss to be felt keenly by a later 
and more appreciative public. But the exploration of the Trem- 
per Mound furnished something more than replacement of the 
loss of the finest examples of mound-builder art discovered up 
to that time. It furnished ideas and information which, added 
to the knowledge already accumulated through earlier recent 
exploration, could be brought intelligibly and logically to bear 
upon the deductions and conclusions of Squier and Davis with 
regard to the Mound City earthworks. The Tremper Mound, 
as judged by its exploration, and comparison with Squier and 
Davis's report, was analogous in all its important aspects with 
the great Ross County Group, and it was felt that a complete 
examination of the latter would furnish evidence justifying the 
same or a similar explanation as to its construction, purposes, and 
usage. 

Squier and Davis, it must be remembered, worked as pioneers. 
There were available to them no data on which to base an inter- 
pretation of evidences appearing to them in the Ross County 
Group. It was but natural, perhaps, that some of these interpre- 
tations should be subjected to question after prolonged explora- 
tions had furnished firmer bases of fact. The more important of 
these conclusions were that the builders of the Mound City 
Group practised human sacrifice; that, from this practice, they 
should be in some way rather directly related to the dominant 
cultures in Mexico and Central America; that certain basin-like 
receptacles constructed upon the floors of the mounds were the 
"altars" on which human sacrifices were made; and various minor 
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impressions, such as their belief that the so-called stratified 
mounds were not used as places of burial. 

Although Squier and Davis explicitly state in their report 
that their explorations comprised all of the twenty-four or more 
mounds of the Mound City Group; and although the work of 
constructing the great military encampment at Camp Sherman, 
where the group is located, had obliterated all trace of at least 
one-half of this original number of mounds, our survey, in the 







Fig. 27. — Mound City after Squier and Davis. 

spring of 1920, undertook the final and complete examination of 
what remained, since we felt that even this remnant still repre- 
sented one of the more important of Ohio's prehistoric earth- 
works, of interest not alone as a monument of our pre-Columbian 
predecessors, but as a structure of historic import as well. 

THE MOUND CITY GROUP OF EARTHWORKS 

Squier and Davis's Map and Description 

The map of the Mound City Group, from the survey of Squier 
and Davis at the time of the explorations therein, is here repro- 
duced (Fig. 27). 
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Their summary description of the group, from Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley (Smithsonian Institution, 1848) 
is as follows: 

Situated on the left bank of the Scioto River, four miles north of the 
town of Chillicothe. The enclosure, designated from the great number of 
mounds within its walls, "Mound City,** is in many respects the most 
remarkable in the Scioto Valley. Through the generous kindness of Henry 
Shriver, Esq., upon whose estate it is situated, the mounds were all permitted 
to be investigated; and the work will, in consequence, be often referred to 
in the course of this volume, particularly when we come to speak 
of "mounds.*' 

In outline it is nearly square, with rounded angles, and consists of a 
simple embankment, between three and four feet high, unaccompanied by 
a ditch. Its site is the beautiful level of the second terrace, and it is still 
covered with the primitive forest. 

The first and most striking feature in connection with this work is the 
unusual number of mounds which it contains. There are no less than twenty- 
four within its walls. All of these, as above observed, have been excavated, 
and the principal ones found to contain altars and other remains, which put 
it beyond question that they were places of sacrifice^ or of superstitious 
origin. 

These mounds seem placed generally without design in respect to each 
other, although there is a manifest dependence between those composing 
the central group, and between those numbered 4 and 5 and 12 and 13. 
From the principal mound numbered 7 in the plan, after the fall of the 
leaves, a full view of every part of the work and of its enclosed mounds is 
commanded. This mound is seventeen feet high with a broad base nearly 
one hundred feet in diameter. The long mound. No. 3, is one hundred and 
forty feet long by eighty wide at the base, and ten feet in average height. 
Broad and deep pits, from which the earth for the construction of the mounds 
was taken, surround the work. 

Recent Aspects or the Group 

At the time of the final exploration of Mound City, described 
in this report, the entire site was occupied by the United States 
army cantonment, Camp Sherman. Fig. 28 gives a view of it 
before this change had taken place. Incident to the construction 
of this great camp, the grading of streets and drilling-grounds and 
the erection of barracks and other buildings resulted in unavoid- 
able disturbance of the group. In a number of instances mounds 
were completely removed, the earth composing them being used 
for grading and filling and any specimens they may have con- 
tained thus lost, or scattered among workmen. Others of the 
mounds fared less disastrously, being disturbed in part only, 
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while one at least — the great central mound of the group — 
suffered no damage whatever. 

Of the total of twenty-four mounds recorded by Squier and 
Davis, in the above description, only twelve — one-half the 
original number — could be located or identified by the present 
survey. Several of the smaller ones, it is known, had completely 
disappeared under many years of cultivation of the land, while 
the remainder had been obliterated in the construction of the 
cantonment. What these mounds may have contained in the 




Fig. 28.— View of Mound City Group before it was taken over by the U. S. 

Government. 

way of material evidence of their builders will never be known, 
and the only record of their existence is that of Squier and Davis. 
Mounds of which no trace remained are those numbered on their 
map as follows: 1, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, and 22. 

The condition of the mounds remaining for final exploration 
was as follows: Mound No. 2, practically one-half entirely obliter- 
ated, the remaining portion being graded off to within 6 inches of 
its base; No. 3, the elongate mound of the central unit, disturbed 
by extensive ramifications of the camp plumbing system; Mound 
No. 7, intact, its removal having been forestalled by special 
intervention of the camp commander, at the solicitation of the 
Museum authorities; Mound No. 8, one-third graded off, to with- 
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in a few inches of the base; Mounds Nos. 9 and 12, much dis- 
turbed by trenching for plumbing system; Mound No. 13, a part 
of one side graded off, disturbing the most important burial 
thereof; Mounds 15 and 17, very small structures, more or less 
disturbed by grading; Mound No. 18, about one-half graded 
down, but a considerable depth of soil left above the base; Mound 
No. 21, very low, slightly disturbed; and Mound No. 23, fully 
two-thirds removed, with no trace of floor remaining. 

The mounds of the group which remained available for explora- 
tion were examined, not according to the numbers given them by 
Squier and Davis, but in the order suggested by convenience and 
conditions existing in the camp. Naturally, those mounds which 
have been partly demolished, particularly those having but a few 
inches of earth above their floors and thus more likely to be 
disturbed by curious persons, were examined without delay. 
Several others, which in part or entirely lay beneath barrack 
buildings were left until, late in the autumn of 1921, the structures 
interfering with their examination were razed. It is interesting 
to note that in several mounds, notably Nos. 8 and 13, where 
portions of the bases had been almost or quite exposed by grading, 
numerous specimens lay exposed to view, and although many 
persons constantly passed these sites, the objects escaped notice. 

Examination of Mound No. 8 

The incentive for beginning the present exploration of the 
Mound City Group with Mound No. 8 was two-fold. In the first 
place, as noted above, a portion of the mound had been removed 
to within a few inches of the base, leaving at least one burial partly 
exposed, and various artifacts within reach of the curious. Sec- 
ondly, it was from this mound that Squier and Davis secured their 
noteworthy find of effigy pipes, upwards of 200 in number, in 
connection with which they arrived at certain conclusions at 
seeming variance with later and more complete evidence in the 
same direction. 

The report of Squier and Davis on Mound No. 8 follows: 

Fig. 37 is a section of mound No. 8 in "Mound City." In the number 
and value of its relics, this mound far exceeds any hitherto explored. It 
is small in size, and in its structure exhibits nothing remarkable. It had but 
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one sand stratum, the edges of which rested on the outer slopes of the altar, 
as shown in the section. Between this stratum and the deposit in the basin 
occurred a layer a few inches thick, of burned loam. The altar itself Fig. 38 
was somewhat singular, though quite regular in shape. In length it was 
six feet two inches, in width four feet. At the point indicated in the section 
was a depression of perhaps six inches below the general level of the basin. 

The deposit (a) in this altar was large. Intermixed with much ashes, 
were found not far from two hundred pipes, carved in stone, many pearl 
and shell beads, numerous discs, tubes, etc. of copper, and a number of other 
ornaments of copper, covered with silver, etc., etc. The pipes were much 
broken up, — some of them calcined by the heat, which had been sufl&ciently 
strong to melt copper, masses of which were found fused together in the 
centre of the basin. A large number have nevertheless been restored, at 
the expense of much labor and no small amount of patience. They are 
mostly composed of a red porphyritic stone, somewhat resembling the pipe 
stone of the Coteau des Prairies, excepting that it is of great hardness and 
interspersed with small variously colored granules. The fragments of this 
material which had been most exposed to the heat were changed to a brilliant 
black color, resembling Egyptian marble. Nearly all the articles carved in 
limestone, of which there had been a number, were calcined. 

The bowls of most of the pipes are carved in miniature figures of animals, 
birds, reptiles, etc. All of them are executed with strict fidelity to nature, 
and with exquisite skill. Not only are the features of the various objects 
represented faithfully, but their peculiarities and habits are in some degree 
exhibited. The otter is shown in a characteristic attitude, holding a fish in 
his mouth; the heron also holds a fish; and the hawk grasps a small bird in 
its talons, which it tears with its beak. The panther, the bear, the wolf, the 
beaver, the otter, the squirrel, the raccoon, the hawk, the heron, crow, swal- 
low, buzzard, paroquet, toucan, and other indigenous and southern birds, — 
the turtle, the frog, toad, rattlesnake, etc., are recognized at first glance. 
But the most interesting and valuable in the list, are a number of sculptured 
human heads, no doubt faithfully representing the predominant physical 
features of the ancient people by whom they were made. We have this 
assurance in the minute accuracy of the other sculptures of the same date. 

The great importance of Mound No. 8 will be evident to all 
who read the above report, as will also the intense interest with 
which our later survey proceeded once more to uncover its 
mystic interior. The sentiment of members of the survey was 
that of treading upon hallowed ground; for here was a spot not 
only of a widely known prehistoric importance, but, as a result of 
the activities of two noted pioneer explorers, of marked historic 
importance as well. It was, indeed, with feelings befitting the 
occasion that the present survey presumed to lay bare the stage 
where, more than three-quarters of a century ago, Squier and 
Davis's explorations revealed to the archaeological world what 
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has continued perhaps to be the most widely known tumulus of 
the great mound-building cultures of the Ohio Valley. 

While certain details of Squier and Davis's conclusions regard- 
ing Mound No. 8, its purposes and usages, seemed somewhat 
at variance with the cumulative evidence for the culture group 
as a whole, there was no predisposition to doubt the correctness 
of their observations, or rather the honesty of their deductions. 
At the time of their examination of the group there was available 
almost no data on which they might base conclusions. It was 
felt, furthermore, that since their explorations of the several 
mounds of the Mound City Group were but partial, as a rule 
simply covering the immediate centers of the mounds, that 
additional information was to be had through exhaustive exam- 
ination. This information naturally would supplement, and 
might either confirm or modify, their original findings. Further- 
more, it was hoped that the great central basin and its immediate 
surroundings would be found intact, and that, less its content 
of artifacts, of course, the present survey might see and examine 
it just as did its original explorers. 

Burials in Mound No. 8 

Burial number 1, of this mound, lay to the northwest of its 
center, in that part of the tumulus which had been graded off 
incidental to camp construction. The grading process had left 
but an inch or two of earth covering the burial, and subsequent 
rains had exposed its contents plainly to view. The grave, a slight 
depression upon the floor, contained the cremated bones of one 
individual, with which were sixteen copper artifacts, consisting of 
breastplates, ear-ornaments, and pendants. These specimens 
were hammered and doubled together with the idea of destroying 
their intrinsic value — a proceeding customary where objects were 
placed in open graves, the idea being to preclude the possibility 
of their being stolen by derelict members of the tribe for personal 
use. This "killing" ceremony seems to have been widespread, 
and aside from the practical purpose served, may have carried 
with it something of the idea contained in the cremation ritual 
— the release of the spiritual essence of the object. In the in- 
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stance of incombustible artifacts, the breaking or multilating of 
the object may have served the same purpose as did cremation 
with those which were combustible. That this procedure was 
anything more than a common-sense precaution, however, is not 
indicated definitely, for in the more pretentious burials of the 
mounds of this group, where the cremated remains immediately 
were covered by a primary protecting mound, artifacts as a rule 
were deposited entire. The only definite inference to be drawn is 
that broken and multilated artifacts placed with the dead served 
equally well the purpose of perfect specimens. 

Burial number 2 lay to the southwest of the center, occupying 
a basin-like depression in the floor, one foot deep. With the 
cremated remains were found three imitation eagle claws, made of 
copper; a long slender awl of copper; several large shell disks, 
perforated; many small shell disks; beads of shell and pearl; about 
one hundred perforated canine teeth of the elk; several imitation 
elk teeth; perforated bear canines; and imitation canines of the 
bear and the mountain lion. 

Grave number 3 was similar in construction to number 2. 
It contained the cremated remains of one individual, with which 
were placed several flake knives and the flint core from which they 
were chipped; two slate gorgets, one perforated; fragments of 
pottery-ware; a number of perforated elk canines; five copper 
beads; and a necklace of clawbones of the bear and the gray wolf. 

Burials 5, 7, and 8 all lay toward the south side of the mound, 
were deposited upon the floor without special preparation, and 
contained no artifacts. 

Burial number 6 was placed directly north of the center of 
the mound, in a small basin-like receptacle on the floor. With 
the cremated remains was a copper plate, 6 inches long and 33^ 
inches wide. This plate was extremely thin and fragile, and was 
removed in fragments. 

Attention is directed to the photograph of the central basin 
from which Squier and Davis report taking their remarkable find 
of efiigy pipes and other artifacts (Fig. 29). 

The basin was found to be of the usual rectangular pattern 
in which the angles or the corners at its east end instead of being 
lightly defined were very sharply outlined. 
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In two respects the report of Squier and Davis regarding 
the deposit in this mound is misleading. The reader gets the im- 
pression, first, that the entire deposit of pipes, copper and other 
objects and ashes, representing presumably a sacrifice, was found 
within the basin proper, or, as they term it, the altar; second, 
that this great deposit had been burned in place, where found, 
the heat having been sufficiently strong to melt copper, ^ ^masses 
of which were found fused together in the center of the basin." 
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Fig. 29. — Crematory Mound No. 8. 

As to the first of these suggestions, it will be noted by refer- 
ence to the photograph of the basin, that the present survey 
found, at the southwest corner of the "altar," and entirely outside 
of it, a distinct receptacle or depository, not mentioned by Squier 
and Davis. This depository was in the form of an upright mold, 
rounded horizontally, and extending vertically from the floor of 
the mound to a height of 20 inches. The diameter of this mold 
at the bottom was 18 inches, with a gradual lessening toward its 
top. In a word, this mold was exactly that which would result 
from a filled bag being set upright on the floor and covered over 
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with earth, the bag and contents later being removed and the 
arched earth retaining its form and imprint. 

It will be noted that Squier and Davis's excavation intersected 
this mold, disclosing its contents and permitting their removal, but 
left intact, in the body of the mold, the greater part of the opening. 
However, sufficient of the original contents remained to show their 
character. More than fifty fragments of pipes, many beads of pearl 
and shell, and a number of crystals of galena were taken from the 
bottom and around the edges of this mold, none of which showed 
contact with fire. However, associated with these objects were 
several fragments of a mineral resembling copper which unmis- 
takably had been fused. Tests, however, showed this mineral to 
be a copper arsenide, probably whitneyite,^ a product of the 
Michigan copper region. The same mineral, in large pieces, was 
found in Mound No. 13, where it was associated with galena. 

In view of the fact that the rectangular basins, termed by 
Squier and Davis ^^altars" but now generally recognized as cre- 
matories, were seldom used as depositories of burials or artifacts 
and since such deposits were often made alongside and quite near to 
the basins, as in the Tremper Mound and in Mounds 13 and 7 of the 
Mound City Group, the evidence for Mound No. 8 is that the 
great find of pipes and doubtless many others of the accompanying 
specimens were taken from this supplemental depository and not 
from the central basin. 

The So-Called Altar 

Consideration of the basin itself strengthens this idea, and 
brings us to the second supposition of Squier and Davis, namely, 
that. an extensive cremation had been effected on the "altar," the 
heat from which was so intense as to fuse the accompanying 
artifacts of copper. In the "altar,'' or crematory, as in the case 
of the supplementary depository, it was fortunate that no muti- 
lation had resulted from former examination. As with other 
mounds of the group, the excavation had been immediately filled, 



1 Samples of the fused metal from the deposit were submitted to Professor William 
J. McGaughey of the Department of Mineralogy, Ohio State University, for identifica- 
tion. They were found to be whitneyite or a closely allied copper arsenide mineral. 
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in accordance with the requirements of the owner of the land, thus 
enabling our survey to view in a very satisfactory manner those 
portions of the floor uncovered by the early explorers. 

The crematory basin was found to be devoid of contents, 
with the exception of a few charred human bones and a fragment 
of a copper object, closely attached to the floor of the basin 
through corrosion, the original mass of ashes and artifacts having 
been removed, of course, upon first examination. However, a 
glance at the basin, once more exposed to view, was sufficient to 
show that the supposedly intense sacrificial or crematorial fires of 
Squier and Davis never had occurred therein. As so often noted 
in the crematory basins of other mounds of the group, this one had 
undergone extensive repairs. Continued use of these basins as 
crematories, with alternate heat and moisture, resulted in all 
instances in damage in the way of checking and cracking. In this 
particular basin this cracking had been very pronounced, the 
separation being as much as one inch in width. These cracks, as 
well as portions of the floor which had been altogether broken 
away, were neatly repaired by filling with puddled clay, bluish- 
drab in color. The fresh clay used in these repairs was entirely 
unburned, and showed no contact whatever with fire. In view of 
this fact, it becomes clear that cremation or burning of the de- 
posit found in this basin had occurred elsewhere, possibly in the 
adjoining mound. No. 9, which appears to have been supple- 
mental to No. 8 in purpose. 

Ultimate Conclusions 

The evidence, then, as to Mound No. 8 and its central 
deposit, as interpreted by this survey, is as follows: After cre- 
mation elsewhere, probably in the adjacent mound. No. 9, the 
human remains were brought to Mound No. 8, and, together with 
their accompanying artifacts of copper and other objects, were 
deposited within the basin formerly serving as a crematory. In 
close proximity to this basin and its contents, were then deposited 
the pipes, beads, and so forth, in their bag-like container, while 
over this offering and the basin alike was heaped the covering and 
protecting mound of earth. The fact that the bag container was 
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not destroyed in the burning of the structure enclosing the site of 
the mound, but retained its form and position when the earth was 





Fig. 30. — Restored vessel from Mound No. 2. 




Fig. 31. — Restored vessel from Mound No. 13. 

heaped over it, indicates one of two things: either the structure 
was burned prior to the placing of the deposit, or the fire incident 
to the burning did not reach and consume it. 
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The finding of the copper arsenide, fused together by heat, 
mingled with the unburned fragments of pipes, beads, and so 
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FiG. 32. — Large mica depository, Mound No. 13. 




Fig. Z^. — Effigy crow pipe from the mica depository, Mound No. 13. 

forth in the supplemental depository, shows unmistakably that 
the fusing and burning had been accompHshed prior to the de- 
positing of the specimens where found. The copper arsenide 
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mineral, covered with the carbonate of copper, through proximity 
and oxidation, might easily be mistaken for copper; hence it is 
apparent that the fused copper reported by Squier and Davis was 
in reality the copper arsenide or whitneyite. 




Fig. 34. — Effigy crow pipe from the mica depository, Mound No. 13. 

The fact that a degree of heat in excess of 2300 Fahrenheit is 
required to melt copper makes it improbable that the open fire 
of the cremation ceremony would result in fusing that metal, as 




Fig. 35. — Effigy frog pipe from the mica depository, Mound No. 13. 

the theory of Squier and Davis would lead us to suppose, while the 
copper arsenide, with a melting point of approximately one-fourth 
that of copper, would readily be affected by the degree of heat 
generated in an ordinary open fire. 
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Mounds Nos. 2, 13, 23, and 18 of the group revealed many 
artifacts; photographs of a few of the many unique copper, stone. 




Fig. v36. — Effigy frog pipe found in depository connected with burials Nos. 2 
and 3, Mound No. 13. 




Fig. 37. — Effigy eagle heads of copper, Burial 3, Mound No. 13. 

and ceramic objects are shown herewith (Figs. 30-40). Mound 
No. 7, the only undisturbed mound of the group, was perhaps the 
most interesting. 
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By right of size, as well as location, Mound No. 7 may well 
be considered the great central tumulus of the Mound City Group 
of earthworks. Certainly, now that exploration has disclosed the 
secrets of its rich interior, such place will not be denied it; for 




Fig. 38. — Copper effigy bear headdress, Burial 3, Mound No. 13. 

while others of the group have shown themselves to be of very 
great interest, considered alone, it must be conceded that the 
nucleus of the group as a whole, and the most important of the 
units composing it, is to be found in Mound No. 7. 

Plans for the construction of the cantonment of Camp Sher- 
nian called originally for the demolition of Mound No. 7 and the 




Fig. 39. — Copper effigy deer horns used for headdress, Burial 4, Mound No. 13. 

use of its component earth for filling in the adjacent large pits, 
from which the group was originally constructed. However, at 
the solicitation of representatives of the Museum, these plans 
were modified so that the structure might be preserved until it 
could be scientifically examined. As a result, barrack buildings 
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and mess halls were erected on the north, west, and east sides, 
but the ground itself was left undisturbed. To the south of the 
structure lay an open parade ground, affording a desirable en- 
trance for exploration and abundant space for diposing of the 

great amount of earth to be removed; 

and it was there that the examination 

was begun. 

Before proceeding with the account 

of the final exploration of Mound No. 

7, it may be well to view the structure 

as it appeared to Squier and Davis 

almost three-quarters of a century ago. 

They have this to say: 




Fig. 41 is a section of mound No. 7 in 
''Mound City." This mound is much the 
largest within the enclosure, measuring seven- 
teen and a half feet in height by ninety feet 
base. From its top a full view of the entire 
group is commanded. A shaft nine feet 
square was sunk from the apex. The outer 
layer of gravel, which in this case was twenty 
inches thick, was found to be broken up, and 
at the depth of three feet (at a point indicated 
by a in the section) were found two copper 
Fig. 40. — Obsidian spear, 9 in. in axes, weighing respectively two and two and 
length, Burial 3, Mound No. 13. one-fourth pounds. At the depth of seven 

feet occurred the first sand stratum, below 
which, at intervals of little more than a foot, were three more, — four in all. 
At the depth of nineteen feet was found a smooth thin layer of sand an inch 
in thickness. This sand had a marked ferruginous appearance, and seemed 
to be cemented together, breaking up into large fragments a foot or two 
square. At one side of the shaft, and resting on the sand, was noticed a 
layer of silvery mica, as shown in the plan of the excavation. Fig. 42. It was 
formed of round sheets, ten inches or a foot in diameter, overlapping each 
other like the scales of a fish. Lateral excavations were made to determine 
its extent, with the result indicated in the plan. The portion uncovered 
exhibited something over one-half of a large and regular crescent, the outer 
edge of which rested on an elevation or ridge of sand six inches in height, as 
shown in the supplementary section o. The entire length of the crescent 
from horn to horn could not have been less than twenty feet, and its 
greatest width five. The clay floor of this mound was but a few inches 
in thickness; a small shaft, c, was sunk three feet below it, but it dis- 
closed only a mass of coarse ferruginous sand. The earth composing the 
mound was incredibly compact, rendering excavation exceedingly slow and 
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laborious. Two active men were employed more than a week in making 
the excavation here indicated. It is not absolutely certain that the mound 
was raised over the simple deposit above mentioned, and it may yet be 
subjected to a more rigid investigation. 

Although this mound is classed as a mound of sacrifice, it presents some 
features peculiar to itself. Were we to yield to the temptation to speculation 
which the presence of the mica crescent holds out, we might conclude that 
the mound-builders worshipped the moon, and that this mound was dedi- 
cated, with unknown rites and ceremonies, to that luminary. It may be 
remarked that some of the mica sheets were of that peculiar variety known 
as "hieroglyphic" or "graphic mica." 

Recent Aspect of the Mound 

In the time intervening between the above survey and the 
present, striking changes in the appearance of the Mound City 
Group have taken place. With respect to Mound No. 7, however, 
these changes are mostly superficial, since the great tumulus, in 
all essential respects, remained as it was known to Squier and 
Davis. Externally, the change was marked; for the forest which 
at that time covered the entire group had disappeared to be 
followed by many years of cultivation of the land, while this, in 
turn, had given way to the erection of a great cantonment for the 
training of American soldiers for the World War. In size and 
shape. Mound No. 7 was only slightly modified. Squier and Da- 
vis's measurements show it to have been, as surveyed by them, 
90 feet in diameter and 173^ feet high. However, since their 
shaft was sunk to a depth of 19 feet before reaching the floor, it 
is evident that this figure more nearly represents the true height; 
in fact, after years of cultivation, in which the thick gravel 
layer was continuously plowed from the top toward the base, 
our survey found the height of the structure to be 12 feet, while 
its diameter, as shown by the post-molds encircling its circum- 
ference, was approximately 100 feet. 

Their finding of a portion of what they conceived as being a 
great mica crescent needs no preliminary comment, since its 
import will be made evident in subsequent pages of this report. 
The continuing of their shaft to a depth of three feet below the 
floor was a natural precaution; but little did they dream that at 
a depth of almost another three feet lay the floor of an important 
and extensive sub-structure, the uncovering of which awaited the 
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present survey. Their surmise that the mound might justify a 
more thorough examination was fully borne out by the results 
herein set forth. 

Examination of Mound No. 7, begun at the north side and 
carried forward in the usual way, had reached the half-way point 
to completion, when unexpected developments occurred. In keep- 
ing with its policy of thorough investigation, the survey had 
constantly sunk test holes through the well-defined floor of the 
mound, in order that no underlying activities of its builders 
might be overlooked. One of these test shafts, effected at a 
point a few feet south of the geographic center of the mound, 
disclosed, at a depth oi S]/^ feet, a striking, well-defined floor, 
with evidences of burning, as shown by the terra cotta discolora- 
tion of the surface and charred organic matter strewn thereon. 
Enlargement of this test excavation disclosed the rim of a cre- 
matory basin and confirmed the surmise that the activities of the 
builders of Mound No. 7 had not been confined to the normal 
level on which the structure was built. 

In a mound of such proportions as No. 7, disposal of the 
component' earth under normal conditions is always a problem, 
and with this new development it became decidedly more complex. 
The solution of the problem of caring for upwards of six feet 
additional earth was found in utilizing the limited space available 
to the east and west of the mound, thus supplementing the princi- 
pal working entry at the south. This permitted of disposing of 
the worked-over earth in three directions, and of leaving the 
central portion of the area free for examination. 

The Basement 

Since the ^^basement" or substructure antedated the mound 
proper in construction and usage, it seems proper to accord it 
priority in this report. Its average depth below the floor of the 
mound proper was S}/^ feet, although in places this depth was 
close upon 6 feet. The excavation corresponding to the base- 
ment was oval in form, with its longest axis extending northeast 
and southwest. Its length was approximately 40 feet and its 
width 30 feet. About 20 inches of the upper portion of the fill, 
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including the floor proper, was of clayey loam, the remainder of 
the 53^2 feet being gravel. The floor of the basement was care- 
fully made of puddled clay, four inches in thickness at the center, 
and gradually sloped toward the outer perimiter, following which 
was a continuous trough-like depression which furnished drainage, 
by carrying surface water from the floor to holes leading into the 
gravel below. 

Entrance to the basement was by means of an easy slope or 
grade of earth located at the northeast end. On each side of 
this entry, where it joined the basement proper, had been set 
posts, about 6 inches in diameter, the distance between which 
was 5 feet 8 inches. From these entry posts, extending in either 
direction around the wall of the basement, were other posts. 
These were continued, at regular intervals, to about the center on 
each side, and apparently indicated the presence over the one- 
half of the basement which they occupied of some sort of roof or 
covering. An interesting feature of the construction of this 
basement was the fact that, to prevent the gravelly soil around its 
circumference from caving in upon the floor, the puddled clay 
stratum plastered upon the floor itself had been carried upward 
on to the walls, the whole ingenious proceeding suggesting the 
use of cement in the modern basement. It was interesting to 
find, however, that in places this wall of clay had failed to with- 
hold the mass of gravel behind it and that both had slipped down- 
ward and forward on to the floor. 

The only object of artificial construction found in this entire 
basement was a crematory basin (Fig. 41), the edge of which had 
been disclosed by the test-hole which brought to light its existence. 
This basin lay toward the southwest end of the basement, and 
measured 6 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 4 inches. This crematory, 
which had been used for a considerable period of time, as indicated 
by its burned condition and frequent repairs, was devoid of 
contents with the exception of a few calcined bones and ashes re- 
maining from cremation ceremonies. 

It is evident that this basement, a sacred place, was used for 
a long period, but that its purpose was mainly that of cremation. 
The cremated remains were apparently then removed to adjacent 
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sacred places for deposit and burial. In the end, the site was 
abandoned, the excavation filled to a level with the corresponding 
natural surface, and upon this restored surface Mound No. 7 
was constructed. 




Fig. 41. — The large crematory, Mound No. 7. 

The Mound Proper 

Within a very short time after beginning the examination of 
Mound No. 7, the characteristic post-molds, marking the outer 
circumference of the wall of the pre-structure, were disclosed. 
Proceeding from these molds, at the southern margin of the 
mound, what was at first supposed to be the floor of the structure 
was discovered. This apparent floor, reaching to within 18 or 20 
inches of the marginal post-molds, proved to be a carefully con- 
structed covering of finely puddled clay, one-half to one inch in 
thickness, and in turn covered with a stratum of finely sifted sand, 
one inch to two inches in thickness. Instead, however, of marking 
the floor level, it was found to overlie the entire area of the mound, 
having been put in place when the tumulus had been built to a 
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height of seven feet at the center. It thus formed a continuous 
conical cap, completely sealing the mound below, together with its 
contents. A second covering, this time of sand alone, was found 
to overlie the mound at an earlier stage of its construction. This 
stratum lay one foot below the first-mentioned, and had been put 
in place when the mound had reached a height at the center of 
approximately six feet. 

The true floor of the mound was easily discovered, and proved 
to be very marked in character. It had been constructed of 
puddled clay, with a light covering of fine sand. Apparently this 
sand covering had been renewed from time to time as it became 
trampled into the clay beneath. A peculiar cement-like layer had 
resulted which, in our examination, was removed in pieces, often 
one foot or more across, and resembling slabs of sandstone. As 
removal of the mound was carried to completion, it was found that 
this peculiar characteristic was constant throughout the entire 
extent of the floor. This floor had been so carefully constructed 
that from its surface the existence of the basement beneath it 
would never have been suspected. A section of the basement wall 
along its north side plastered with the puddled clay which, in 
one spot, has slipped downward on to the floor will be noted. The 
large post-hole at the right of the photograph is one of those 
placed at the side of the graded entry into the basement. It and 
others of the series extended downward through the main floor 
into the sub-base floor showing that, when the basement was filled 
in, the posts which they represent had remained in place and 
undisturbed. 

Our survey found no burials or other deposits on the floor of 
the southwest section of the mound. This area doubtless 
served as a sort of assembly room from which were viewed 
the cremation and burial ceremonies held toward the interior 
and the north and east of the structure. 

Burials of the Mound 

Of the thirteen burials belonging to the builders of Mound 
No. 7 all were cremated. Ten of these were placed upon the 
floor and three — those numbered 1, 2, and 11 — were found within 
the body of the mound. 
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Burial number 1 occurred toward the southwestern side of 
the structure, about four feet above its base. With the cremated 
remains was an unusually fine double-bitted copper axe. 

Burial number 2 was similarly located as to the above, at a 
distance of three feet above the floor. Two interesting copper 
pendants, spoon-shaped, and a number of bone and shell beads, 
accompanied the cremation, which had been placed in a pocket- 
like receptacle in the earth. 

Burial number 11, the third found above the base-line, lay well 
to the northeast of the mound, about three feet above the floor. 
The cremated remains were deposited on what, at that stage, was 
the surface of the mound, and covered with earth. With the 
burial were two flint knives and a necklace of barrel-shaped bone 
beads. The natural supposition with regard to burials placed 
above the floor is that they represented individuals who died 
during the erection of the mound. 

Of the ten burials found upon the floor of this mound, all 
were placed in more or less carefully prepared graves. The 
smaller and less important of these were covered rather indiffer- 
ently with a deposit of clay and loam, but over the more preten- 
tious of the burials had been erected primary mounds of earth 
with the characteristic coverings of fine sand. 

Burial number 3 was the first to be encountered of those 
placed upon the floor. The grave was constructed of logs, about 
8 inches in diameter, so placed as to form a rectangular enclosure, 
6 feet 6 inches long and 5 feet wide. The enclosure was then filled 
with earth to a depth of 5 inches, and upon the resulting plat- 
form were deposited the cremated remains. With these were 
found a large obsidian spear, 8 inches in length (Fig. 42) ; a button- 
shaped ornament of copper, plano-convex in form, and one inch 
in diameter; and a necklace of small pearl and shell beads. 

Burial number 4, located about 10 feet east of number 3, 
occupied a low platform 18 inches in diameter. With the small 
amount of material from incinerated human bones were placed 
three curved copper objects in the form of fishhooks; the rem- 
nants of two large spearpoints — one of hyaline quartz and one of 
obsidian — which had been broken into fragments; several frag- 
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mentary ornaments of very thin copper; and an unusual necklace, 
composed of large pearl beads and beads of wood, covered with 
silver. 

Burials 5, 6, and 7 were closely grouped, and occupied a 
position directly north of number 3. Number 5 presented an 
unusual feature, in that it occupied a receptacle differing mate- 
rially from the customary graves of the ^ 
group. This receptacle consisted of a 
short, stump-like section of a tree, into 
the top of which had been excavated a 
bowl-like cavity to contain the cremated 
remains. The organic matter of the con- 
tainer had long since been replaced by a 
deposit of bog-iron, a condition not infre- 
quently found in the mounds of this group, 
particularly in the post-molds, where the 
wood of the post has been replaced by the 
metallic deposit. In this burial, cremation 
had been carried to a point where most of 
the bones were consumed, the deposit thus 
being unusually small in quantity. With 
the remains were numerous remnants of 
perishable objects, including cut jaws and 
teeth, beads, and so forth, practically 
destroyed by cremation. A large bone ^'^' ^\-^^'^' fP'"/ 

•^ -^ r 1 1 point found with Burial 3, 

awl, however, and a number of beads were Mound No. 7. Lengths in. 
unburned. 

Burials 6 and 7 occupied slightly raised platforms, and with 
each was placed a necklace of shell beads. 

Burial number 8, lying southeast from the center of the 
mound, contained an unusually large amount of cremated remains. 
With these were found a necklace of bone beads. 

Examination of Mound No. 7 had reached a stage, at this 
point, of utmost interest and importance. Its exploration was 
carried forward by the removal of five-foot cuts, extending 
approximately east and west, and reaching from top to floor. 
The last of these to be completely removed, up to this time, had 
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revealed burials 3, 4, and 8, and, in addition, just north of burial 
number 4, the margin of a primary sand-covered mound, which 
promised to develop into something of unusual interest. While 
this cut was being completed on its eastern end, workmen began 
the removal of the next succeeding cut at its western end. Burials 
5, 6, and 7, already described, were brought to light before the 
westernmost one-third of this cut was completed. Since this cut 
would carry the work of examination almost to the geographical 
center of the mound, it was carried forward with careful anticipa- 
tion of what it might reveal. It was felt that the shaft sunk by 
Squier and Davis, disclosing the extensive deposit of mica which 
they were able to examine only in very small part, was near at 
hand; and in addition, as before mentioned, the cut covered a 
primary mound of decided promise. Both surmises proved to be 
correct, for at a point corresponding very closely to the center of 
the mound was found the southern edge of the historic shaft, 
while to the eastward and adjoining it lay a most pretentious and 
important grave beneath the covering of this primary sand- 
covered mound. 

The Squier and Davis Shaft 

The shaft of Squier and Davis, after being cleared out by 
our survey, was carefully examined. Its dimensions were found 
to be: depth, 11 feet 2 inches; width at top, 12 feet; width five 
feet below top, 5 feet 10 inches; width at bottom, 7 feet 11 inches. 
Although almost three-quarters of a century has elapsed since the 
digging of this shaft of the pioneer explorers, the marks of their 
mattocks and picks on its walls were almost as plain as if newly 
made. The earth which had been thrown back into the shaft 
from above was much looser than that of the undisturbed body 
of the mound, and was easily removed in order that the shaft 
might be viewed in its entirety. At its bottom, at the eastern 
side, were located the plates of mica covering the floor and ex- 
tending into the undisturbed body of the mound. The signif- 
icance of this mica deposit, regarding which Squier and Davis 
made such interesting surmises, will be made plain in succeeding 
pages. At the western edge of the old shaft was located an eleva- 
tion of the floor, which later proved to be the edge of the great 
crematory basin of the mound. 
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Burial Number 9 

As one stood at the bottom of the shaft of Squier and Davis, 
it was most interesting to note with what assiduity they had 
attempted to follow the mica deposit eastward into the mound. 
With this in view they had undercut their shaft, just above the 
floor, to a point almost exceeding the margin of safety, clearly 
loath to abandon what they realized to be a valuable and interest- 
ing situation. Had conditions permitted their quest to extend 
but a few inches farther to the southeast they would have come 
upon one of the most remarkable burials of the Mound City 
Group, which, in turn, would have furnished an explanation of 
the remarkable deposit of mica. 

A section of the primary mound covering this burial, with its 
heavy stratum of fine sand, is shown in the photograph. The 




Fig. 43. — Effigy of the deathcup, central Burial 9, Mound No. 7. Made of wood 
and covered with copper. Length 133^ in. 

dark soil at the base is a log-mold, from one of a number of logs 
forming the outer structure of the grave. This structure was 
rectangular, laid up cabin-like, two logs deep, the timbers being 
about eight or nine inches in diameter. 

On the west these logs were held in place by glacial bowlders, 
of one to ten pounds size, piled against the structure on *the 
outside. Within this vault the floor was raised to a height of six 
inches above the general floor, thus forming an elevated platform. 
At the center of this platform lay an object apparently made to 
represent a toadstool of the deathcup variety, and suggesting a 
wand or baton as its purpose (Fig. 43). The object is 13}^ inches 
in length, and is made of wood, covered with thin copper. Directly 
over and around this peculiar object were placed the cremated 
remains of the dead. Adjacent to these remains, at the south, 
was a copper plate, 10 inches in length, bearing a striking conven- 
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tional decoration in repousse, with the eagle-head as the motif 
(Fig. 44). At the north side of the burial was a second copper 
plate with a similar but more highly conventional design in cut- 




FiG. 44. — Eagle heads repoussed in copper, central Burial 9, Mound No. 7. 

of plate 10 in. 



Length 



out work (Fig. 45), while at the southwest lay an elaborate 
headdress of extremely thin and badly decomposed copper, 
apparently representing the head and horns of some animal. 



•^ •!• ^ 



Fig. 45. — Conventional eagle heads cut in copper, central Burial 9, Mound No. 7. 
Length of plate 9 in. 

At the southeast and northeast corners of the grave respectively 
were found two flying eagles of copper, with body and feather 
markings in repousse, each more than one foot in length (Fig. 46) . 
Elsewhere throughout this grave were placed copper pendants, 
pearl and shell bead necklaces, and broken spearpoints of rock 
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crystal. Over the entire grave and its contents were placed 
large sheets of mica, cut in rectangular form, some of them reach- 
ing a size of 14 by 10 inches. A carefully woven coarse matting 
was found covering the copper objects at the south end of the 
grave. 

The Mica ''Pavement'' 

The mysterious mica deposit of the mound instead of being 
the great mica crescent of 20 feet in length was found to be a 
covering of mica sheets, with an extent of 8 feet in length and 4 




Fig. 46. — Effig>' eagle made of coppsr, central Burial 9, Mound No. 7. Length 

131^ in. 

feet in width. In form it was primarily rectangular but had been 
made to conform to the rounded contour of the base of the small 
mound covering burial number 9. Although not so extensive as 
Squier and Davis believed, this covering of mica was sufficiently 
impressive in itself. Apparently it had been laid down, topping 
the sand stratum which covered the primary mound over the 
great central grave, at its northern margin, as a part of the 
primitive splendor of aboriginal burial ceremony. 
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The hieroglyphic or graphic mica, mentioned by Squier and 
Davis as composing the ^^crescent/' has long been a matter of 
curiosity among geologists, owing to the uncertainty as to its 
character. A sample from the "crescent" was submitted to 
Prof. John H. Schaflfner, Department of Botany, Ohio State 
University, whose report is as follows : 

Caused by filamentous iron bacteria, growing between the plates of 
mica. A species of Crenothrix has the power of oxidizing certain kinds of 
iron. After the Crenothrix produced organic matter, filamentous fungi — 
molds — grew into the material. Probably produced since the mica was 
buried and in recent years. 

From this report it becomes evident that the so-called "hiero- 
glyphic'' or "graphic" mica is not a variety of the mineral, but 
signifies merely a condition — the presence of the filamentous 
bacteria and the resultant peculiar markings. 

The crematory of Mound No. 7 occupied practically the center 
of the floor and was one of the finest and largest of the entire 
Mound City Group, being 9 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 10 inches 
deep. It had been long and extensively used, as shown by fre- 
quent mending of burned-out portions, and by the burning of the 
underlying earth to the depth of one foot. It contained no 
cremated remains, but such were found scattered upon the floor 
nearby, where they doubtless had been dropped in removing 
cremations from the basin to adjacent graves. 

It was at this point in the examination of the mound proper 
that the constant "sounding" of the floor disclosed disturbed soil 
underneath, and led to the discovery of the sub-floor and base- 
ment previously described. 

Burial number 10 lay toward the northwestern side of the 
mound. Its content of cremated human remains was larger than 
usual, and with them were placed a necklace of bone beads and 
several perforated bear canines. 

Burial Number 12 

Equally important with the great central grave of the mound, 
both in number and variety of artifacts contained, was grave 
number 12, located north from the center of the structure. The 
construction of the grave likewise was very similar to that 
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of number 9, logs forming the sepulchre, with the raised earthen 
platform within. This platform was 6 feet 6 inches in length and 
5 feet in width, with its longer diameter extending north and 
south. In its center were the usual cremated remains and with 
these and covering all parts of the platforms were numerous 
artifacts of copper, obsidian, and mica. 

At the northwest corner of the platform lay an ingeniously 
constructed belt, the leather of which was still fairly preserved 
in parts by contact with copper. 
Upon this belt were mounted a total 
of 18 copper turtles, about 2 inches 
in length and Ij^ inches wide. 
The carapace of each turtle was 
well formed and pierced with holes 
running along both sides. The 
plastron is cleverly fashioned from 
two pieces of copper, one of which 
was designed to serve for attachment 
to the belt. Within the turtles were 
placed as rattles either small pebbles 
or beads. 

Near the efhgy turtles were found 
two large and beautifully fashioned 
obsidian spears, measuring 7% inches 
in length. One of these (Fig. 47) is 
almost transparent. Near the cen- 
ter of the grave was a large copper 
plate, finely made and well pre- 
served. It is covered on one side 
with leather. In conjunction with 
this plate were found a pair of spool- 
shaped ear ornaments, one lobe of 
each being of copper and the other 
of native silver. The north-central 
and eastern parts of the grave were 
covered with more than a dozen 
copper and averaging about 2}4 inches in diameter (Fig. 48). 




Fig. 47. — Obsidian spear point, 
Burial 12, Mound No. 7. Almost 
transparent. Length 7% in. 

star-like figures cut from 
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Associated with these stars were two conventionalized objects 
of copper, resembling bats, each 5 inches long and 63^ inches 
wide. In the same part of the grave was found a copper plate 
10 inches in length, representing the hawk or eagle, in an upright 
posture. The eyes, feather markings, and body lines are executed 
in repousse, while at the neck, but on the reverse side, is a large 






Fig. 48. — Copper stars, Burial 12, Mound No. 7. Diameter 2% in. 

pearl bead, the thread by which it is attached being preserved 
by the oxidation of the copper. At the east-central part of the 
grave were found more than one dozen copper pendants, ranging 
in length from 6 inches to 8 inches. These were ovate and con- 
caved, having the general form of the laurel oak leaf, and attached 
to the inner side of several of them, through oxidation of the 
copper, were shell and pearl beads. To the south of the cremated 
remains was a circular sheet of mica, 11 inches in diameter, which 
probably served as a mirror. In close proximity to this mica sheet 
was an effigy horn of copper, closely resembling in form the horn 
of the mountain goat (Fig. 49). It is 9 inches long and is charac- 
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teristically curved and corrugated. Toward the southwest corner 
of the platform lay a copper headdress in human eflfigy form. The 
specimen, which is 9 inches long, and which represents the human 
female form, is curved to fit the crown of the head in the same 
manner as those found in Mound No. 13. At the southeast corner 
of this interesting grave were found several necklaces of fine pearl 
beads, bear claws, and sharks' teeth, and a number of small 
ornaments of copper. 




Fig. 49. — Effigy horn of the mountain goat, made of copper. Length 9 in. 

Burial number 13, the final one of the mound, was of especial 
interest, both as to contents and the depository which they 
occupied. The latter, rectangular in form, was cut into the floor, 
intaglio-like, to a depth of 9 inches. This basin, in turn, was 
enclosed with logs 9 or 10 inches in diameter, and within this 
enclosure was a clay floor, or platform; at about its center was 
placed a fine copper axe, over which, and covering the greater 
part of the platform, were sheets of mica. Upon this mica 
were scattered the incinerated human bones, with which were 
the fragments of a large crystal-quartz spear, a necklace of shell 
beads, and two bone needles. At each corner of the grave and 
intermediary on each end and one side, were placed large shell 
containers. These, seven in number, were fashioned from the 
species known as Fulgar peroersum, found in the Gulf of Mexico, 
through removal of a portion of the body whorl and the columella. 
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I have described the two important mounds of the Mound 
City Group, and the results and conclusions drawn from the 
complete examination of the group may be summed up as follows. 

Summary 

The final exploration of the Mound City Group of earthworks 
by our survey shows that certain of Squier and Davis's conclusions 
as to the purpose and use of the mounds, or rather of the pre- 
structures now represented by mounds, are, in part or wholly, 
incorrect. Lack of sufficient evidence, and perhaps faulty 
interpretation of the evidence available to them, appear to have 
been the causes for rather far-fetched surmises and statements 
unsupported by facts. In the Introductory Note to this report 
the principal ones of these questionable conclusions were 
mentioned. These were, in substance: That the builders of the 
Mound City Group practised human Sacrifice; and that, from this 
custom, they should be in some way related to the great culture 
group of Mexico and Central America; that certain basin-like 
receptacles constructed upon the floors of the mounds were altars 
upon which human sacrifices were made; that the so-called strati- 
fied mounds were not places of sepulcher. To these may be 
added their statement that the sacrificial fires were so intense as 
to melt copper, to say nothing of other substances with much 
lower melting and fusing points. 

As to the first of these inferences, it may be stated that the 
idea of human sacrifice was in no way borne out by our investiga- 
tions. The sites of the Mound City Group were found to be 
similar in every way to that of the Tremper Mound, on the lower 
Scioto, where the sacred structure, with its crematories and depos- 
itories, was used solely for the cremation and burial of the dead 
and for the attendant funereal ceremonies. The present conclu- 
sion regarding the surmise as to human sacrifice automatically 
answers that as to relationship with the southern culture groups. 

As to the question of ''altars," upon which human sacrifice 
was made, it has been demonstrated once again that these basin- 
shaped receptacles were merely crematories, used in preparing 
the dead for burial in the manner to which their builders were 
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accustomed. All the mound sites of the Mound City Group 
examined by our survey contained from one to three crematories; 
in one small mound, in which Squier and Davis declared there was 
no crematory, three were found. It is worthy of note that in 
those mounds possessing two or more crematories the proportion 
of burials was less, showing that the principal function of such 
had been that of cremation, as supplementing others of the 
group. Although Squier and Davis declared that the so-called 
altars in Mounds 3 and 8 served as depositories for artifacts, not a 
single one of the twenty uncovered by our survey was used as 
such. All were found to be devoid of contents beyond scattering 
charred human bones and fragments of artifacts carefully left 
within them. It is significant, also, that often the cremated 
burials, in their prepared graves, contained pieces from the burned 
and fractured sides and bottoms of the crematories nearby. 

With respect to the contention that the stratified mounds 
contained no burials, it is sufficient to say that in every mound 
examined our survey found burials. This was true particularly of 
the great central mound. No. 7, a highly stratified structure, in 
which in addition to the sand strata, the mound, at a given 
height, had been completely sealed over by a layer of puddled 
clay. 

The supposed great intensity of sacrificial fires in the so-called 

altars, and the resulting fusion of metallic artifacts associated 

therewith, has been fully discussed in the description of Mound 

No. 8, where it was shown that no fires whatever had been 

kindled over the deposit, where found, and that a substance 

supposed to be fused copper was not in reality copper, but a 

mineral with a much lower melting point. 
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